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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and 
apparitions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic writ- 
ing, and other forms of automatism (as speaking, drawing, 
etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance and clair- 
audience, predictions, physical phenomena (such as material- 
ization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), and in short 
all types of mediumistic and metapsychical phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication of 
reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, from 
first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith, Members 
especially, but also non-members, are asked to supply data or 
to give information where such may be obtained. Names con- 
nected with phenomena must be supplied, but on request these 
will be treated as confidential. 


3. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. Contri- 
butions of books and periodical files will be welcomed and 
acknowledged in the Journal. 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in all 
parts of the country which will co-operate with and report to 
the American Society; and the encouragement of qualified 
individuals disposed to give attention to investigation with 
like co-operation. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


* 


We supplement the notes made in our last issue on Dr. Driesch’s latest 
book ‘Psychic Research’ by a review which will be found on p. 54 con- 
tributed by that very competent critic, Miss Helen A. Dallas. There re- 
main a few points in his work on which we should like briefly to touch. 

These concern what he terms the higher problems of psychical research 
and especially his theoretical chapters which form the second Part of his 
book, commencing on page 107. The discovery, by inductive process, of 
those principles which determine the fundamental nature of phenomena 
must, at best, be hypothetical. Nevertheless, a reasonable certainty can be 
arrived at. His object has been in part to discover and to classify the funda- 
mentally distinct types of phenomena. One of these is telepathy; and a 
second is clairvoyance, which he regards as due to a faculty of an order dis- 
tinct from mere telepathy. He is disposed therefore to look upon the pow- 
er of supernormal apprehension of situations as something outside the mere 
acquisition of the mental content of another. (p. 80.) True Prophecy again 
seems to him to call for independent explanation, and, if its existence be 
proved, then it constitutes another fundamental of psychic science. He re- 
gards such proof as probable—indeed, highly so in view of the reports of 
Richet, Osty and others (p. 104). Lastly, the facts of psychometry are 


_ admitted by Dr. Driesch to be sufficiently well established to enable science 


_ to accept it as a fact: but whether, and how far, it is a basic fact, he says 


we do not know. 


Those cases of haunting of an objective nature which are not bound 
up with the presence of any particular person are naturally a puzzle, if we 
admit their reality. They confront us with a problem which would force us 
to regard them as ab origine entirely spiritual, and philosophically they seem 
to call for something like ‘universal spirit’—or the spirit theory—as a sol- 
vent. They are totally different in this respect from any of those physical 
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phenomena which are associated with the body of an individual paraphysi- 
cally endowed—for such activities are explainable on the basis of the as 
sumption that the unconscious-mental part of that individual has the capaci 
ty for purposive action on matter beyond the normal physical range (just 
as, for example, the electric eel can apparently direct a stream of energy to- 
wards a point external to itself. Ed.). In this way, materialization would 
not only be organized assimilation in an extended field, but at the same time, 
a supernormal embryology. (p. 119.) 


The theory of radiation of mental influence is not, in itself, sufficient 
to account for the fact that the telepathic message reaches the precise per- 
son whom it concerns, and perhaps no others. (Unless the power of sym- 
pathetic attunement be premised. Ed.) Therefore Dr. Driesch turns to the 
nor-physical theories in explanation and he brings forward the idea con- 
ceived by the school of biologic vitalists, namely that there is a unifying 
agency of unknown nature and scope (which his translator calls a “whole: 
making ‘“X’-agency”’) in relation to the formation and maintenance of a liv. 
ing person. “But in psychical research” he says “we need more: we need 
something . . . that relates to several persons,—that is, something super-per- 
sonal, and something that, like everything vital, is concerned with space only 
in so far as it manifests in it, but which is not in space and does not work 
through it. (italics ours. Ed.).... We in fact require . . . a non-spatial 
framework for many souls,—a framework which must now, however, be ex 
pressly valid as a field of communication for single causal. happenings. . . . 
Every parapsychical theory requires the introduction of this non-spatial 
mental field .. .” (p. 133). The facts of supernormal knowledge allow of 
two alternative theories only in explanation. One is this—really the doc’ 
trine of a ‘plan-bearing’ cosmic consciousness (as supported by James and 
Osty)—and the other is spiritualism proper. Both call for the concept of 
a mental field (though without directly affirming this): that is to say they 
demand “‘a general non-spatial super-personal framework in which interac 
tions between different minds take place. Pure animism itself had already 
(found it necessary) to introduce this mental field.” 


However much the spiritualist, therefore, may dislike the idea of a 
‘cosmic consciousness’, he would, according to Driesch, be driven by sheer 
logic to admit it in order to explain his own theories or beliefs. But the 
cosmic consciousness, though super-personal and hence, at first sight, indefi 
nite—a sort of framework of connection between living minds,—is never’ 
theless a subject possessing a universal awareness since it “contains in itself 
all the plans of the lives of all human beings” (p. 145). Hence he prefers 
to the term “cosmic memory” Osty’s term, plan transcendental. 


The work has been very faithfully translated by Mr. Besterman who of 
course has the advantage of that familiarity with the German language of 
science so necessary for the task; and if, for that very reason, we find a 
little fault with the English construction and idiom, the intent is apparent 
enough, so we are not disposed to complain. . 
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THE INSPIRATION OF GLASTONBURY 


Copyright 1934 by 
FREDERICK BLicH Bonp 
Part V. 


I have reserved for the present instalment the latter part of the record 
of the Eighteenth Sitting, which carries on the tale of the events which pre- 
ceded the final fall of the Abbey in 1539. 

(In a different hand.) 

“Merry days and sad: yet ever grew the storm-cloud that menaced our Abbey. 
I, Abbot, that saw the fall thereof*—and did mine own self fall,—would to ring the 
curfew of things agone. They did crown me:—not so,—they did miter me in full 
pomp; and I would not.... And then, “Down with the traitor!” And the head so 
honored brought they low. ; 

(FBB. He was quite an old man when they executed him.) 

“Old, sayest thou? Yea, I had forgot. It was silver hairs that hung in that last 
day; and as an old man begged he for mercy. Yet would he not give to the gaping 
maw of devils the Bread of Life, or all that holy was;—latten** and pure gold. And 
no robber he:—that ye know. Yet would he not speak though he bit through his 
tongue that he might not, in age and pain, give way to weakness.” 

(FBB. “I would like to ask the Abbot if those were indeed his bones 
that I found buried in an oaken casket behind the High Altar and gave to 
Caldey Abbey?”’) 

“Yea, mine own: but as naught to me now. Gratia, Frare,—well has thou done, 
and paternosters will I for thee in very sooth.” 

(FBB. “Do you confirm the story of the hiding of the holiest of relics 
under the place we were told of?’’) 

(very hesitatingly.) “I... have... for so long... mine troth. .. .” 

(FBB “You believe it to be there?”’) 

“Ah! Ye know! And it be true.” 

(FBB. “Were you in your day familiar with the perfume of incense 
so often observed at the Abbey?”) 

“Yea, it be a thing that hath yet a place. At vespers, so swang the censers. 
Know ye not that, now this very day, at eventide and morn they to processions and 
slow chanting go; and the incense rises to heaven? Yet to mortal sense all is desolation. 

Fine is the perfume and of an essence more rare and to the senses more quickly 
sensed than sight or sound. Heard ye never the dull beat of feet that passed oft by ye; 
and saw ye not the cowled forms that drifted,—so closely, they brushed thy side?” 

At this point there occurred an interruption of a quite unexpected 
nature, though by no means unwelcome. The initials “J.A.” were traced in 
large characters; and as these bear a distinct resemblance to the form ap- 
parent in some of John Alleyne’s letters to myself, I am reproducing them 
here from a careful tracing. Since the communication itself will be likely 
to prove interesting to some of those who knew J.A. in the flesh and may be 
disposed to regard it as betraying internal evidence of its authenticity, I 

ere give it just as it came. 


J.A. (to FBB.) “Do you know an old friend?” 


*Abbot Richard Whyting who was hanged at the suppression of the 
monastery in 1539. 


**Fine pewter used for church vessels. JBS did not know this word. FBB. 
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FBB. “Rather. I am delighted. I knew you would keep your prom- 
ise* and have been looking forward to this. 

J.A. “Yes,—and I've tried often enough, The whole thing is bigger than you or 
I thought—-you and I when we chummed together in ‘oud’ Glaston. 
FBB. “Tell me all that is in your mind and all that is in your heart, 
LA.” 


J.A. “Yes; and it’s a lot. I wish you'd thought of this before. This person here 
(alluding to J.B.S., who knows nothing of J.A. except that she has read his initials 
and record in the “Gate of Remembrance”) seems able and willing—just as I was. 
Do you remember? And you said “Write,” and I said “Wait a bit.” Well now, 
I'm speaking at the other end of the telephone;—and if you don’t believe it,—bother 
take you for a doubting fool . . . And you would always to that idea of group-souls 
and mix them up in the miz, and never mind Tom, Dick, or Harry if they cry out to 
keep their own identity. 

Now if this be not I,—then whoever can it be?—as the old woman said. Now 
I'm just plain “I” and none other under the sun. 

I'd like to give a dozen messages in one;—and not to you only, F.B.B., but to my 
lady—that girl I left behind me . . . tell her I love her about ten times more because 
I'm where love is a thing bigger than any earth-love, and stronger. 

We don’t forget;—and mind you don’t, Peter Pan.” 


* * 


THE NINETEENTH SCRIPT 
(October 26, 1933.) 


On meeting at 11 a.m. for the purpose of writing, J.B.S. reported to 
FBB that before rising this morning, and whilst yet only half awake, she 
had the following clairaudient message from Brother Johannes: 


‘Mine tales be as plums in duffle, and if ye skinch the plums and there be too 
much o’ duff, who will eat thereof,—lest they scorch their fingers a-filching 0° the swect- 


ness?” 

But the sitting opens on a very different note. As so frequently hap- 
pened in the old days, with J.A. as automatist, a brief chord of transcendent 
solemnity is struck, as though to remind us mortals that these sittings have 
an underlying purpose greater than our mundane intelligence is wont to 
realize. So it is not Johannes who first enters on the stage, but one un- 
named, who says: 


“Controller of things that be, and of things that be to come,—watch we ever, as 
the wheel of change turneth. 

Great spirits of power,—mortals never,—giant Colossi of the compass;—guardians 
of the North and the Sud (South)—of the gates of the East and of the setting sun: 
can’st thou see the vast Forms that ride the earth-currents—the Powers that be in very 
truth? 

So would ye comprehend Intelligences far beyond ye, that stoop to earth and make 
small to mortal ears. Now come we at call of earth's need, to direct with super-force 
the thing that comes to birth at these sittings.” 

The chorus ends; the play begins: and it is our old friend Johannes 
who now comes forward to play his part in the opening. 

(Johannes.) “Would ye that out of the mouths of babes, wisdom shall speak? 
Then shall great little Johannes to play his small fiddle while great drums be silent. 


Greeting. This wee cock be a-crowing. Will you to set the clock,—to strike 
the hour in proper sequence?” 


*Made in one of his farewell letters written during his last illness. 
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(This invitation FBB interpreted as indicating that the choice of a 
period for the continuance of the narrative was to be left to himself. He 
therefore said: “If I am asked to select a period, then let us hear of the time 
of Abbot Richard Bere’s return from his embassy?) 

“It was the great time o’ glory, pomp, and pride:—Abbot to come, and all to be 
ready. “ “Set the house in order—scurry to tasks—bake the Abbot's great cake,—and 
brew the mead and lay forth the gold-garnished robes o° State.’ 

And Johan to be at choir with old canticles o° Gregory to learn—fit and proper 
to welcome in good Father, come so far o’er sea bearing store o’ gifts and honeypot o’ 
hived wisdom. 

And ran we pell-mell down the road to meet him;—for we loved him much, and 
father to us all was he. And stepping down from his white palfrey to greet us on 
foot, and to embrace this proud Johannes as very son,—and tears in his eyes, so like a 
lass, —and he a great fellow. ‘ 

And Abbot, bursting with news and much to tell from late voyage over angry 
seas, and Neptune up and at war, and great ship like mad steed ‘neath the spur. 

And so landed they before the time,—on isle a-wash, and jumped on shore smoth- 
ered in spume and welter o’ the sea,—yet quick and not mort. And dragging ashore 
much 0’ great worth from the hungry man-o’-sea that would to swallow them 

And from Bella Italia much o’ worth and a great setting-out o’ plan:—a chart o’ 


great Temple to Laus Dei that he wouid to set on cold shore o’ Britain:—like, and. 


very like (to) Chappel once set in far times since: and so it was.” 

(Note by FBB. In the old script of 1916 Bere says he built the Lo- 
retto Chapel in ‘the new and wonderful style that he brought from Italy’. 
FBB here made the comment that it had always been strange to him that 
so much beauty. should have been permitted to be destroyed at the time of 
the Dissolution of the Abbeys.) 

“Why to build up and why to tear down? So build the Powers that Be. 

(Again the Watcher speaks.) 

“From cosmic mist, to chaos of Time,—so saw we burning fumes of etheric (es- 
sence) powers of Being that cradled Life-force—to whirling suns in the making. And 


ever sat we—great gods that watched: and the Earth WAS and one day shall be no 
more. Yet we live on. 


So grew Glaston; and so, at the zenith of power, fell Glaston: and we who 
watched could not stay the fall. For must not the carmic Wheel to turn? And loth 
were we to see the fall thereof.” 

(At this point a short rest for the automatist was ordered by the con- 
trol. General conversation ensued, in the course of which some amusement 
was expressed at certain things said of a personal nature. The script was 
then resumed on this note.) 

“Foolishness? Yes!—and that is why old Johan loves you and will to you write as 
to none other (this is addressed to JBS). 

Little friend of bird and beast ever, as I be;—little brother to the folk 0’ the wood: 
so art thou, sister. 

... And if Johan and you too, sister, can to our beads best in temple o’ the forest, 
in the company of little folk that know better mattins at sun-up than old Herbert the 
choirmaster,—why, so be it... . They know not what they sing, nor give it name as 
music-score. But Love be as a fine essence and not as words:——perfume,—music,— 
color of rose;—all be the language of love. 

And so, little tit-bird of the bell, that bell—Master Thomaso,—may be silent 
while he to his little twittering prayer in the belfry . . . and Johan ne’er told!” 


* * * 
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“THE SPIRIT OF NADINE” 


(AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE) 


Note: The physical and material facts in the case, with which the following 
narrative is connected, were front page news of the city papers, in the city of Portland, 
Oregon, March 3rd, (if my memory serves me correctly as to the exact date) the year 


1915. The occurrences in the following narrative, to which I willingly make affidavit, 
as to the truth in detail, were actually experienced by me. 


THE AUTHOR. 


The year of 1915, one of the most delightful years of my life, was 
spent in the beautiful city of Portland, Oregon. Being engaged in the retail 
selling of a little commodity of my own manufacture, I was returning to 
my place of residence one afternoon, about one o'clock; (the forenoon being 
the time devoted to my business of selling). 

Crossing the street, almost directly in front of my home, I met a 
woman, richly dressed, and, glancing up at her face, its marvelous beauty 
held my gaze, and, as she looked directly into my eyes, something like a draft 


of chilled air,—as when one suddenly opens the door of a refrigerator—en- 


veloped me, and for the instant she seemed on the verge of speaking to me. 
All this occupied a few seconds only, but those who are enlightened in the 
workings of the more subtle energies of spirit, realize that worlds of the past 
and present, even the future, may be lived in the million vibrations of one sec 
ond’s time. I saw she was of the brunette type of beauty, and it came 
my mind that she must surely be a member of a Grand Opera Company, 
that week playing in Portland. (Later I learned the stranger’s name was 
Nadine. ) 

Going on my way, my thoughts again took on their usual trend and 
the incident of the meeting with the beautiful stranger was practically dis 
missed from my mind. The memory of her would, however, in some way 
intrude itself into my mind. The following day this meeting again occurred 
at almost the identical time and place. I sometimes wonder if that part of 
it was planned by us, each unknown to the other, or, if it were not a spirit 
guidance arranging it. Three times we met thus, each too thoroughly 
bound by conventions, evidently, to address the other in words. For al 
most a week I did not see the stranger again. 

Suddenly, one day, a thought struck me, which amazed me. Having 
no cause or reason for such thought, and being a person really filled with the 
joy of living, yet it occurred to me that I was going to commit suicide! At 
first I smiled at my own idiotic thought; then it became serious. I set about 
putting my apartment in perfect order, made my own toilet more carefully 
than usual and finally I wrote and addressed a letter to my family who lived 
in a distant city, to be sent them when I was gone. I turned the thought over 
in my mind and could not seem to get away from it. These preparations 
had been made, one might say, automatically. Then obtruded a desire to 
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work for a little while on an unfinished picture, and, getting out my painting 
materials which I had carefully packed away, I set to work, and painted on 
for hours. Engrossed in my work, the suicide thought had very strangely 
left me, and did not again come back into my mind. 

That night I slept soundly, or at least without wakening during the 
night, but a dream presented itself to me thus: I was reading a newspaper, 
which, on the front page, had my picture in two or three poses, one in par- 
ticular, in which I was seated in a high backed, massive, carved chair, my 
elbow resting on the arm of the chair, my cheek resting upon my hand, the 
index finger against my cheek, in that easy restful pose, and, my face smiling 
and serene. The purpose of the pictures of me in the papers, was an attempt 
to locate me for some reason for which I was very much wanted by the 
law! In my dream I laughed at the pictures and thought “why does no one 
recognize me? Here I am going round publicly and free: yet the pictures 
look exactly like me.” Then, in my dream, I wrote home asking my people 
to destroy all trace or memory of me, my pictures, paintings,—everything 
that would indicate they had ever known me. What had my dream to do 
with the story of Nadine? Later in the story I shall tell you. . 

On the day of, I shall say, March 3rd, the weather was chill and misting. - 
I remained indoors all day, and, having drawn my easel close to the front 
window, I stood there painting, when, suddenly glancing out of the win- 
dow, I saw Nadine, directly in front of the house; and now, almost instant- 
ly, opposite the window at which I stood; and as she walked toward town, 
she looked at me, and for an instant paused, continuing to look directly at 
me. It occurred to me that I had never seen anyone look more beautiful. 
That was the last time that I saw Nadine alive. 

Continuing on with my painting, I could not get the memory of this 
beautiful stranger out of my mind: I kept wondering who she was— where 
she lived— realizing now that she must be a resident of the city and not 
with the Grand Opera Company, which had closed its engagement the 
previous week-end. About four o'clock, an “extra” was being sold on the 
streets. I went out and bought one; Nadine had committed suicide! A 
single shot through the heart did the work, and, covering the front page of 
the paper, was a replica of the page I had seen in my dream the night be- 
fore; same chair, same pose, only that it was Nadine’s picture in the paper 
instead of mine, as I had seen in my dream. Also, a life story of her; from 
a life of luxury and the Primrose path, in California, back to a life of loneli- 
ness and poverty, having in her possession, just some clothes from another 
day and seventy-five cents in money, when the end came, back there in the 
city where lived her former husband, whom she still loved, and who was 
again married. And, Nadine had lived just around the corner from me, alone, 
needing someone at least to comfort her—perhaps advise her. 

In her apartment, which she had left in perfect order, was found an 
open book, lying face down, indicating she had been reading it; and on the 
fly leaf were written these words: “Vice for breakfast; iniquity for lunch 
and horrors of all kinds to sleep on!” 
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In some manner her suicide had shocked me, as though it were some 
one I had really known, and when, at the funeral home where she lay, they 
were so besieged by those wishing to see the remains of this poor victim of 
her own hand, they issued a statement that none but friends of the woman 
would be admitted, I was privileged to see her, and, looking upon her, robed 
in her wedding gown of earlier days, she looked beautiful beyond words to 
express. My heart went out in pity for her and the thought came to me 
that, if I had but known her, had but spoken to her, I might have, in some 
way, prevented what had happened, as, by just a word sometimes, the fate 
of a whole nation is changed. Thinking these thoughts, I leaned over and 
kissed the cold, still, and beautiful forehead. The funeral service I did not 
attend, as, by her request, she was cremated and her ashes scattered on the 
Willamette River. But, think you that was the end of Nadine and her 
troubled spirit? Never, afterwards, did I see the Willamette River with 
out the thought of Nadine. 

One night, a week from the day of the tragedy, I was sleeping soundly, 
when suddenly I was wakened by a violent pain in my heart; actually gasp 
ing for breath. I opened my eyes, and saw, standing at the foot of my bed, 
robed in white, and with her hands outstretched resting on the frame of my 
bed, clearly and plainly as one sees another in the living form, was Nadine! 
Gazing, spellbound and powerless to move, in terror (I'll admit) for a 
moment, and realizing that I was fully awake, the voice of Nadine spoke 
to me in these words “You must release me from my earth-bound condi 
tion.” As I gathered motive power sufficient to move, I threw the covers 
back and sprang out of bed, and with my first movement the spirit of Nadine 
was gone. Terror stricken, I turned on the light, my heart beating almost 
to suffocation. The pain had instantly left my heart, upon my awakening 
and recognizing the spirit of Nadine, as of course now, I realize it was only 
her placing upon me the condition under which she had passed out, to waken 
me and make herself known to me, when she came to me for help. Creep: 
ing back into bed, and still shivering from terror at my first experience in 
having such a materialization and also the voice, I covld not sleep any more 
that night, even though I left my light on. 

I tried with all my powers of understandins to interpret her words, as 
they were really new to me in the brief study of spiritism that I had experi’ 
enced up to that time; and believing that bidding her to be at rest and at 
peace, and to try to find someone in the spirit-world to lead her out of the 
darkness into which she had plunged herself, was the only way I knew to 
help release her from her earth-bound condition, I did this over and over 
again in thoughts and in snoken words. For several nights I left my light 
burning, for I was “afraid” I might receive another materialization. To 
day, years later, I wish she would sometimes appear to me. She did not 
come again in that way. 

October of 1916: back in my own home city: going one night to a 
trumpet séance, (my first one) the trumnet medium Mrs. P who 
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was considered a most honest and conscientious trumpet medium, and, not 
having related these past told experiences to anyone in the séance, I was quite 
astonished when the medium came very near passing out, while under 
control, through a pain in the heart and a spirit endeavoring to make itself 
known and acknowledged. Another medium, who had a wonderful and 
powerful Indian Guide, allowed her guide to take control of her and he 
spoke to me in no gentle terms—*Brown Haired Squaw! Settin’ next to 
lady with white hair, shame on you not rec’nize the spirit of squaw that 
shoot herself, out in big open plain country!” Actually startled I said “Is 
it to me you speak, spirit?” “Yes, this is Nadine.” “Why did you do it, 
Nadine?” I asked. “I was wrong, I know it now, but you have helped me 
so much, oh! so much.” I then asked her “Why did I have the suicide in- 
tention and why did I have that dream?” She answered me “You are in the 
same vibration that I am in, but you had the stronger will, and the dream was 
showing you what I was going to do.” Then the trumpet crashed to the floor 
and Nadine’s spirit was gone again. She came no more for almost a year. 
Then, one night I was in a trumpet séance, with a different trumpet medi- 
um. There were about thirty in the circle. The medium had been under 
control only a few moments, when the trumpet touched my hair and the 
voice of Nadine spoke to me, saying, “This is Nadine. I have wanted so 
much to come and talk to you.” I greeted her and then said “Nadine, please 
tell these people what you did, will you?” ‘That was way out in Oregon. 
I took my own life.” Then I asked her “Can you remember the words you 
wrote on the leaf of the book?” She answered me, saying, “Yes, didn’t it 
go like this? Vice for breakfast, iniquity for lunch and horrors of all kinds 
to sleep on?” “Yes, that is it,” I answered. “You have helped me out of — 
the darkness and now I will say goodbye,” she spoke to me. That is the 
last time I have heard her talk in the trumpet. In fact, I have been to no 
trumpet séance for several years, but I know that, if I ever have an oppor- 
tunity to attend a trumpet scance, Nadine will come and talk to me and 
tell me how she has progressed in the spirit world, for, I know that the 
spirit of Nadine still lives. 


M. JoHnston. 
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PSYCHE, THE IMMORTAL 


Copyright 1934 by 
SAMUEL E. ANDERSON 


Part VIII. 
THE WILL 


In order that a stimulus may be converted into consciousness or a mem- 
ory remembered there are many things that must be working properly. It 
is necessary that there be available an electro-motive force of an intensity 
sufficient to force a passage through the electrolyte from one electrode to 
the other. To convert the stimulus into a form suitable for transmission re- 
quires that the sense receptors be in good working order. Blind eyes or 
deaf ears or numbed nerves will not properly convert the stimulus. The wir- 
ing system must be right. The line of transmission from the receptor to 
the brain must be intact. A numbed or severed nerve is fatal to transmis’ 
sion. Temperatures but little below thirty two degrees Fahrenheit or above 
| one hundred and sixteen interrupt the communications. 
| If the fibrillae come into proximity through the waving motion postu 


lated, the formation of ice would present a mechanical obstacle sufficient 
to destroy the ability to meet. A temperature of one hundred and sixteen 
degrees Fahrenheit coagulates the materials of the nerve cell* and when in 
this condition it is easy enough to imagine that all power of movement has 
been lost. Other mechanical obstructions are occasionally in evidence, 
such as tumors and blood clots. In some cases of shock there seems to be an 
insufficient amount of current to make the jump across the synapses. 

The electrodes must be in their proper position: neither too close to- 
gether nor too far apart and what is too close and what too far apart de- 
pends in great measure upon the concentration of the electrolyte. One 


readily understands that when the electrolyte is much diluted the current - 
must be stronger or the electrodes must be brought somewhat nearer to one . 
another. It is conceded that an intense stimulus, such as the explosion of th 
a near by cannon, appears in consciousness without any aid from the will x 
{ and it must be granted that in the midst of a great din there must be a de’ 
| cided effort of the will to enable you to catch the conversation of the neigh bi 
| bor at your elbow. \ 
| What is this effort of the will and how does it operate? The effort of ph 
the will appears to be the introduction of a magnetic current into the neuro” yr 
fibrillae whereupon the poles of the opposite sign attract each other and ap al 
proach near enough for the stimulus to cross from the one to the other. 2 


In the discussion of sleep it was suggested that it was the breaking 
down of the red blood corpuscles that made phosphorus available. Every 


*Prof. D. F. Fraser-Harris, in the “ABC of Nerves” says, “The physico-chemical integrity 
of the nerve cell depends upon a certain upper limit of temperature not being exceeded. 

In the mammal this temperature is 47 C (116 F) which is exactly the temperature at which 
one of the chemical constituents of the nerve cell coagulates. At this temperature the cell is 
killed.” 
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red blood corpuscle also contains iron and the same breaking down process 
makes that substance ready for use.* 

Iron, of all the elements, is the one most easily magnetized. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has informed us that electricity is not magnetism. However it is 
very easily converted into magnetism as any one who has seen a live wire 
wrapped around an iron core will tell you. How the conversion is ac- 
complished within the body is a complete mystery but the effects produced 
are such as would take place had such a thing in fact taken place. Such 
things are persuasive but not conclusive and of their value you are to be the 
final judge. 

Thirty six or more years ago, when M. Ribot was preparing his “Dis- 
eases of the Will,” mention of the endocrine glands was scarcely ever made: 
Nothing was known of the secretion of the adrenals and it was not even 
dreamed that this hormone gave rise to the numerous manifestations ob- 
served during emotion. If we will but bear in mind that the word “‘feel- 
ings” as used by M. Ribot, means nothing more than the sum of adrenalin 
effects, we get a perfect understanding of that strange malady of the will 
known as abulia. “Each of us can, moreover picture to himself this state - 
of abulia; for there is not one of us who has not been through hours of de- 
jection in which all incitements, exterior and interior, sensations and ideas, 
remain inoperant, leave us cold. It is a touch of abulia. There is only the 
difference between a less and a greater, between a transient condition and 
a chronic state. 

“If these patients cannot will, it is because all the projects they con- 
ceive awaken in them but feeble desires, insufficient to impel them to ac- 
tion. As we have shown above, every state of the nervous system, corre- 
sponding to a sensation or an idea, expresses itself so much the better in 
movement as it is accompanied by those other neural states, whatever they 
may, which correspond to feelings. It is from the weakness of these states 
that abulia results, not from the weakness of the desires, which is only a 
sign. 
“The cause is then a relative insensibility, a general impairment of sensi- 
bility; what is attacked is the emotional life, the possibility of being moved. 
Whence does this morbid state itself come? The problem is chiefly of a 
physiological order. Beyond all doubt there is in patients of this class a 
notable depression of the vital activities. It may reach such a point that 
all the faculties are affected and the individual becomes an inert thing. This 
is the state that the physicians designate by the names of melancholia, lype- 


mania, and stupor, whose physical symptoms are a slackening of the circula- 


*This element occurs in living tissue to the amount of 0.1 to .01 mg. per gm. of cell sub- 
stance, and appears to be universally present. If the contention of Otto Warberg is true there 
is need for it since in its absence oxidation can not proceed at the necessary speed. Important 
evidence supporting Warberg’s view lies in the action of cyanide, which in low concentrations 
— inhibits the oxygen uptake of many living cells, both of the tissues of higher animals 


and of yeasts and bacteria. A similar part is played by other substances reacting with iron, such 
a8 arserious acid, hydrogen sulphide and the like.” y 


‘\ express myself thus to conform to the current phraseology; for it is not the weakness of 


the desires, considered as simple psychic states, which indicates the inaction. That would’ be to 
Teason rom appearances only.” 
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tion, a lowering of the temperature of the body, and an almost complete im- 
mobility. These extreme cases go beyond our subject; but they reveal to us 
the ultimate causes of the impotences of the will. Every depression in the 
vital tone, slight or profound, fugitive or lasting, has its effect. The will so 
little resembles a faculty reigning as a mistress that it depends at each in- 
stant upon the most trivial and hidden causes; it is at their mercy. And 
yet, as it has its source in the biological processes that take place in the in- 
most depths of our tissues, we see how true it is to say that it is our very 
self.” 

How graphic these descriptions! We have but to translate them into 
terms of adrenalin action and they drop into the mosaic of our theory as 
if they had been expressly written to go there. If anything more is needed 
to convince, the cure should accomplish it. The physician attending a most 
remarkable case of the kind notes, “Thus, on arriving at Lyons, our mail 
coach running over a woman, my patient recovered all his energy, and, 
without waiting for the carriage to stop, threw off his cloak, opened the 
door, and was the first to descend to the woman’s side.” In a footnote M. 
Ribot adds, “I have learned from Dr. Billod that this patient recovered his 
activity in consequence of the events of June, 1848, and the emotions they 
caused him.” 


You will observe that it was the shock to the emotions, the thing that 
we have seen causes a great quantity of adrenalin to be discharged into the 
blood stream, that was the efficient factor that started the improvement in 
this particular patient. The gland that might have been in a state of atrophy 
again resumed its work and, once begun, it may have been easy to go on. 


The popular picture of the drug addict is that of a weak-willed crea- 
ture who uses the drug for the pleasure that it confers and hence has no 
real wish to discontinue it, but not all physicians hold to this view. Would 
it not be well then, to have a victim’s experience from his own lips? In 
the North American Review a former “Snow Bird” gives us his. We take 
some excerpts from that article. ‘The failure to adjust one’s self success’ 
fully to the contingencies of living beings brings into play a conflict. Un: 
happy home conditions, thwarted ambitions, uncongenial work, ‘all bear an 
important part, and to understand people who find their relief in abnormal 
ways one must keep these facts in mind. * * * * We watched our posts 
hour after hour, the drizzle became sleet, the gray day became foggy dusk, 
the Germans increased the intensity of their fire, there was a tenseness in 
the darkness, a raid was imminent. Cognac! I fairly prayed for it. I reached 
out my hand and my companion smiled as he placed in it the tiny box. 
I was awkward, but I took one, two quick sniffs of the snowy powder. There 
was a momentary burning sensation, quick, free breaths, a suffusing warm: 
ness, and with it my timidity disappeared. The whining shells became 
louder—I smiled. A few broke near—lI laughed. Half an hour later we 
were successful in driving off a well-organized raid. I patted the shoulders 
of my French benefactor—God, how I cursed him later!” * * * * Mine 
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was another world. Alluring fancies, elusive ideas, a rapid procession. I 
would try to catch and hold one for my own, but with an aggravating and 
charming fleetness a new one would crowd the other from view. A thousand 
pictures flashing across the silver screen of my mind, the endless cinema of 
stimulated fancy, the pitiless drive of a tireless driver. * * * *” 


How do you suppose that he brought himself back to a sane, normal 
condition? He bought a boat and in that small craft he sailed the seven 
seas. ‘Mercifully, Nature usually took a part, bringing a sudden gale and 
high seas which demanded long hours of cautious tiller work, much toil on 
ropes and sails, with at last a warm morning, the storm over, and exhausted 
I would sleep the clock around. With wholesome fatigue and rest came 
new strength, so that for weeks I was conscious only of the joy of living 
and the joy of freedom.” 

Here is a companion piece to hang with that painted by Mr. Huxley. 

Have you ever met the opium addict? Permit Dr. Ernest S. Bishop, 
formerly resident physician, alcoholic, narcotic and prison service, Bellevue 
Hospital to introduce him. “He may have been primarily defective, degen- 
erate, depraved or vicious; his primary administration of the drug may have 
been deliberate indulgence, disreputable associations, idle curiosity, any com- 
bination of conditions which may be stated;—he may, on the other hand, 
have been an upright, honest and intelligent, hard-working, self-supporting, 
worthy and normal citizen in whom the primary administration of opiate 
drug was a result of unwise, ignorant or unavoidable medication;—or he 
may have been an ignorant purchaser of advertised patent medicines con- 
taining addiction-forming drugs. Whatever his original status, mental, 
moral, physical or ethical, and whatever the circumstances of his primary 
indulgence; once addiction disease has developed in his body the vital fact 
of his history is the same—subsequent use of opiate drug means not pleasure, 
not vice, not appetite, not habit—it means relief of physical suffering and 
the control of physical symptoms. 

My present definition of narcotic drug addiction is as follows; a defi- 
nite physical disease condition, presenting constant and definite physical 
symptoms and signs, progressing through clean-cut clinical stages of develop- 
ment, explained by a mechanism of body protection against the action of 
narcotic toxins, accompanied if unskilfully managed by inhibition of func’ 
tion, autotoxicosis and autotoxemia, its victims displaying in some cases 
deterioration and psychoses which are not intrinsic to the disease, but are 
the result of toxemia, and toxicosis, malnutrition, anxiety, fear and sufter- 


ing, 

To express this somewhat differently—a narcotic drug addict is an 
incividual in whose body the continued administration of opiate drugs has 
est iblished a physical reaction, or condition, or mechanism, or process which 
manifests itself in the production of definite and constant symptoms and 
sigis and peculiar and characteristic phenomena, appearing inevitably upon 
the deprivation or material lessening in amount of the narcotic drug, and 
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capable of immediate and complete control only by further administration 
of the drug of the patient's addiction. 

In plain English, the sufferer from narcotic drug addiction-disease is 
one who experiences the symptoms and signs referred to above and which 
will be discussed later, as a result of lack of supply or physically insufficient 
supply of opiate drug. I know of no definition along any other lines which 
will include all who suffer from narcotic drug addiction. This symptomatol- 
ogy, and the mechanism or process which produces it, are the only common 
and characteristic attributes and possession of all opiate addicts. 

How these are developed and how they may be controlled and arrested 
is the demand which the sufferer from narcotic drug addiction, and society 
as a whole, are making. Until a competent and acceptable answer to this 
demand is in the general possession of those handling narcotic addiction, 
all other discussions will remain inconclusive, and all other considerations 
incidental, for the purpose of definite and final solution. This is the medical 
problem of narcotic drug addiction, and until those who handle narcotic ad- 
dicts, and those who control the handling of narcotic addicts, have recog- 
nized it, are familiar with it, and can to some working measure explain and 
control its sufferings, physical phenomena and symptoms and signs, they 
are unprepared to assist intelligently and competently in the solution of a 
problem which now as never before menaces the welfare of society. 

It is pertinent to ask, “What type of class of individuals become nar- 
cotic addicts?’ “The only correct answer unquestionably is, any type or class 
or individual to whom opiates are given for a sufficiently long time. It has 
yet to be demonstrated that there is any warm-blooded animal, which fol- 
lowing sufficiently prolonged and constant administration of opiate drug, 
is immune to the development of the symptomatology and constant physical 
phenomena of addiction disease. * * * * We find that we are dealing 
fundamentally with a definite condition whose disease manifestations are 
not in any way dependent in their origin upon mental processes, but are 
absolutely and entirely physical in their production, and character. These 
symptoms and physical signs are clearly defined, constant, and capable of 
surprisingly accurate estimation, yielding with a sureness almost mathemati 
cal in their response to intelligent medication and the recognition and ap- 
preciation of causative factors; forming a clean-cut symptom-complex pe- 
culiar to opium addiction. Any one—whether of lowered nervous, mental 
and moral stamina, or a giant of mental and physical resistance—will, if 
opiates are administered in continuing doses over a sufficient length of time, 
develop some form of this symptom-complex. It represents causative fac- 
tors, and definite conditions which are absolutely and entirely due to 
changed physical processes which fundamentally underlie all cases of opiate 
addiction, and which proceed to full development through well-marked 
stages.* In the types of narcotic addicts most widely recognized inhibition 


*What characteristic action exists to establish the above described mechanism? It 
seems to me that it is, above all, their power to inhibit body function. They tend markedly to 
inhibit metabolic processes. They inhibit glandular activity. They largely control physical tone 
and physical reaction. 
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of function and autointoxication is marked, and the opiate drug is used in 
excess of body-need. The addict of this description becomes a deteriorated 
wreck, requiring high doses of opiate for the satisfaction of abnormal body- 
necd, mentally and physically incompetent—the generally accepted picture 
of the so-called “dope-fiend’, a deteriorated, degenerated, malnourished 
wretch, degraded, avoided and condemned. * * * * 


Dr. Bishop mentions four stages of addiction development (1) Stage 
of normal reaction to therapeutic and toxic doses. (2) Stage of increased 
tolerance. (3) Stage of beginning addiction. (4) Stage of established ad- 
diction. ‘In this stage the ‘withdrawal’ symptoms and signs become more 
evident as results of opium deprivation. They proceed through the mild 
discomfort and nervousness of the previous stage to the definite manifesta- 
tions and constant unmistakable withdrawal phenomena to be described. 
The patient endures physical suffering and displays all the clinical evidence 
of it. There can be no question of willpower at this stage, nor of desire 
for narcotic drug for any other purpose than to escape physical suffering. 
Whether the patiedt was primarily an innocent and unconscious recipient 
of the drug, or of tke class of the vicious and weak, he is now fundamentally 

a sick man, afflicted with a physical disease. * * * * In a general way with- 
drawal signs may be said to begin with a vague uneasiness and restlessness 
and sense of depression; followed by yawning, sneezing, excessive mucous 
secretion, sweating, nausea, uncontrolled vomiting and purging, twitching 
and jerking, intense cramps and pains, abdominal distress, marked circu- 
latory and cardiac insufficiency and irregularity, pulse going from extremes 
of slowness to it of rapidity with loss of tone, facies drawn and hag- 
gard, pallor deepening to greyness, exhaustion, collapse, and in some cases 
death.” 

These withdrawal signs give evidence of an adrenalin origin. But in- 
stead of a deficiency they suggest a superabundance. This reversal calls 
for explanation. 

The remarkably short time required to form the habit suggests that 
the body quite readily adjusts itself to the prevailing rate of the flow. Per- 
haps a comparison with what happens during exercise may not be out of 
order. A marathon runner trains long and hard prior to the race. Let us 
say he builds up his adrenal glands to the point where they will be able to 
supply sufficient adrenalin to carry him through those gruelling twenty five 
miles. He retires upon his laurels and within a very short time is living at 
a fairly good level with practically no exercise. From one cause and another 
he slowly slips down the hill until he becomes bed ridden. He still makes 
shi‘t to live although upon a much lower plane than at first. Suppose that 
in this condition his adrenal gland should suddenly shoot out the amount of 
adr-nalin that it emptied into his blood stream during that marathon. We 
inc'ine to the opinion that it would end disastrously. 


The continued administration of an addiction developing drug for a 
suff'cient length of time—usually ten to thirty days—produces definite phy- 
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sical symptoms which are chronic. Let us say that such dosage re 
duces the addict to the stage just above the bed-ridden one. If he holds 
that dose at just that point he makes shift to live fairly well. It is wonder- 
ful how the body accustoms itself to a gradual increase in the daily consump- 
tion. This is known as tolerance. Then when the drug is suddenly with- 
drawn from one who has acquired this tolerance the gland is no longer in- 
hibited and responds with an outpouring of its secretion. That would have 
been fine for the man making the marathon race, but this victim, with his 
now undernourished body, is unable to cope with such a deluge of the poi 
son. For the ADDICT, living on that lower level, it is a deluge which may 


manifest itself in a “pallor deepening to greyness, exhaustion, collapse, and 
in some cases death.” 


Turn back to the withdrawal symptoms. They are indicative of epine- 
phrine poisoning, on a scale gradually ascending to that of shock and death. 


The most successful treatments seem to be the inhalation of oxygen 
or the administration of atropine or hyoscyamus. The administration of 
oxygen would tend to increase the electric charge and so build up tone and 
additional will-power. Atropine and hyoscyamus, those substitutes for adren- 
alin, should gradually accustom the body to larger doses of the hormone, so 
that when the inhibition upon the glands is removed the patient is not so 
poisoned by the increased flow. 


Not only are the adrenal glands the “brains” of the sympathetic system 
but there is a subtle connection between them and the cerebrum. The 
adrenals control body tone and they themselves are now disabled. They 
also control psychic output and it is to that side of the picture that we now 
turn. Dr. Harrington Sainsbury says, “The general characteristics of loss 
of control call for first consideration. They may conveniently be classed 
as moral, mental and physical, in this order. Thus the victim of a pro- 
nounced habit will exhibit early the marks of a moral decadence; upon this 
the evidence of a mental failure will be likely to show itself: and then, more 
or less strikingly, a physical decay will set in. The organism in its totality 
will in this way become deteriorate, but the point upon which special stress 
must be laid is that failure appears first in those higher faculties called moral, 
which together, make up that which we designate as character. We shall 
observe, for example, that the man, the subject of a rooted vice, has lost that 
keen interest in life which belongs to health,—this loss marks a blunting of 
the faculties: that whereas in the past he had been quick to apprehend and 
pass judgment, he is now indifferent; that whilst he was wont to be sensitive 
to the opinions and comments of others, and anxious that the respect in 
which he held himself should be shared by them also—this no longer con: 
cerns him. We had looked upon him as essentially truthful, reliable, scru- 
pulous, but it has become impossible to place credence in his word or conti’ 
dence in his actions, and his scruples have vanished with his principles. He 
was a man of endeavor, painstaking and capable of sustained effort, equal to 
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the emergency. Now he is purposeless, impatient of detail, fickle and 
wholly unfit to cope with that which the occasion may bring. Lastly, we 
miss in him those niceties of dress and person, of manner and bearing, which 
had been his. This man may still be able to reason acutely and draw the 
correct conclusion, but he will not trouble to pursue his conclusions from 
their vantage ground because he has lost interest in the mental chase. Soon- 
er or later the powers of the mind will begin to show a more obvious de- 
cline. Failure of memory will creep in, a failure in excess of mere want of 


effort, and thenceforth the gradient of intellectual descent will continue to 
decline. 


As the higher powers fail, so the physical powers tend to flag, and in 


this likeness, degeneracy, moral, mental and physical, stands or slouches be- 
fore us.” 


These traits, as you shall have occasion hereafter to see, are as charac- 
teristic of the born degenerates as they are of the man whose adrenal glands 
have been ruined through drug addiction. They are definite clinical symp- 
toms of a diseased condition of the adrenal glands. 


If we say that the magnetism is dependent upon the electric charge, 
the electric charge upon oxidation, oxidation upon adrenalin, and adrena- 
lin upon the glands, we understand that will ultimately rests upon the 
foundation erected by those organs. 


It remains to explain why too much is not better. It is not better for 
the same reason that too much sulphuric acid in your storage battery is not 
better. The chemical short drains the stored charge. 


Some one is sure to deny that will is even remotely connected with 
electricity. 


The Rolandic area of the cerebrum controls, in man, the voluntary 
movements. It has been argued that when the will chooses to initiate such 
motions it draws the neuro-fibrillae of the nerves controlling the muscles 
taking part into proximity and that an electric current flashes to the muscle 
cells and causes a contraction. The magnetic action must rest upon deduc- 
tion. However, after that current reaches the neurons of the efferent nerves 
the proof has been made by actual experiment: in fact twice so made. As 
the surgeon in charge observes, “The experimental study of sensation in ani- 
mals, being limited to the interpretation of reflex actions, is most difficult 
and unsatisfactory. Needless to say, it is a matter which requires on the 
part of the subject not only an analysis of his sensory impressions, but their 
transference by descriptive speech to the observer. who in turn must inter- 


pret this description; for at best it is difficult to find words exactly indica- 
tive of many forms of sensation.” 


If you will turn to page forty four of the thirty second volume of 
“Brain” you may read a description of an operation performed by Dr. Har- 
vey Cushing. With the brain exposed and the patient completely conscious 
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“the same movements as before | were easily elicited with a mild faradic cur- 
rent from the precentral strip.” 

“It is to be noted that AM subject was perfectly aware of un move’ 
ments, and in the attempt to express the sense of feeling which was occa 
sioned by them, he said that it was the same sort of a drawing sensation ap- 
preciated when the muscles are “pulled” by peripheral stimulation—a 
familiar experience for him, owing to a long course of electrical treatment 
before admission to the hospital. The movements, in other words, gave him 
the sensation of active muscular contraction.” 

An alien battery, an alien will, have produced all the manifestations of 
voluntary movement. 


This experiment is lacking only i in evidence of any control from within: 
that is of the ability to bring the desired neurons into proximity. 


Striking evidence of that fact is shown by the following experiment. 
Two men, A and B are in a dark room in which is a single small illuminated 
area or spot of white light. A puts a red glass before his left eye and looks 
directly at the spot with that eye only. B puts a blue glass before his right 
eye and looks at the spot with that eye only. A sees a red spot, B a blue 
one; a sensation of quality red is experienced by A, blue by B. Then A, 
keeping the red glass before his left eye, puts a blue glass before his right eye, 
and, looking at the spot with both eyes, sees a purple spot, i. e., he experi- 
ences a sensation of which the quality is neither red nor blue, but rather 
blue-red, a composite quality which has affinity to both blue and red, but 
which is widely different from both. 


Professor William McDougall enlarges somewhat upon the subject but 
the thing to which attention is called is his statement that “By voluntary 
effort either color may be made to predominate over the other.” 


Purple is a color that is a mixture of red and blue. It is self evident 
that as more blue is poured in the more does blue predominate. When both 
eyes are open and no effort is made to control their work the color that is 
registered is a composite of red and blue, i. e., purple. When with both 
eyes open, through an effort of the will the electrodes—neuro-fibrillae—of 
the right eye are brought closer together it becomes easier for the current 
travelling along the nerve of the right eye to cross the synapsis of that nerve 
and hence a current of greater energy arrives at the farther side, consequent: 
ly more blue is poured in and hence predominates. 

The muscles of an arm outstretched soon tire. Concentrated mental 
effort soon tires the adult and moments mark the attention limit of a child. 
Energy disappears. Mr. Garnett says, “Fatigue is often studied in psycho 
logical laboratories by the use of a mechanism called the ergograph. The 
hand is strapped in this and a weight attached by a string to the finger. 
This weight is lifted up by flexing the finger, and when lifted a certain dis 

*He then details the movements of finger and thumb opposed, extension of index finger, 


flexion of the wrist, flexion of the elbow and, under a somewhat stronger current, contraction of 
the side of the face, movements of palate and fauces, movements of the tongue. 


Fact 
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tance the machine gives a click. When the weight is thus lifted a number 
of times at regular intervals the finger at length becomes so exhausted that 
it refuses to flex any more. The subject makes the effort but no movement 
follows. But if, immediately this point has been reached, before time has 
been allowed for the finger to recover even momentarily from its fatigue, 

the nerve to the muscle which moves the finger is stimulated, the finger will 
flex again. And it may be thus made to continue to flex for a considerable 
number of times. The stimulus usually used is a weak electric current, ap- 

plied to the skin below the arm, near the armpit, a point where the nerve 

passes close to the surface. This current does not add power to either the 

nerve or muscle; it merely stimulates the nerve; pinching the nerve would 

have the same effect. The fact that the finger continues to react, therefore, 

shows that it is neither the nerve, nor the nerve ending, nor the muscle that 

is fatigued when the willed movements become no longer possible. Fatigue 

has set in at some point behind the nerve to the muscle. If the fatigue is 

purely physiological, it must be in some higher synapse in the chain of neu- 

rons concerned in the movement. * * * * With the continual flexing of. 
the finger the subject has become increasingly conscious of fatigue—at length 

painfully conscious of it. The effort of will necessary to continue the action 

becomes greater and greater. The subject longs to stop the painful process, 

but doggedly keeps on until at last the finger fails to move. Why? Not 

because he can no longer will to move it; he does so, but it fails to respond. 

Neither is it because the nerve, nerve-ending, or muscle is exhausted, for 

under artificial stimulation they continue to react.” 


The magnetic energy, locally available for the bringing into proximity 
the neuro-fibrillae of the nerves. concerned with the flexing of the finger, 
seems exhausted by the repeated efforts. No longer can it bring the neuro- 
fibrillae sufficiently close for current transmission across the synapses. But 
when an artificial supply of current is put on that line at a point beyond the 
synapses concerned with the flexing, the movement may be continued until 


the charge in the cells of the muscle is exhausted. Meanwhile the resistance 
of the electrolyte has been increased. 


There are other ways in which a will may be tired and then controlled. 
Methods have been discovered through which the will of one individual is 
able to obtain temporary control of that of another. The means adopted 
seek to deceive the judgment, to pass the sentinel at the door, or as Dr. 
Louis Satow puts it, “To enter the alien psyche by force. * * * * A sug: 
gestion is the direct conveyance of ideas, emotions, or other psycho-physical 
conditions in such a way that it passes his personal consciousness and his 
criticism. * * * * The individual will, according to the depth of the trance 
and the suggestibility of the subject, is greatly reduced or annihilated. * * * * 
In the deeper phases of hypnotic sleep, the memory may be controlled ac 
cording to the operator's will. But the most striking phenomenon is that of 
the post-hypnotic personality of suggestion, the remarkable phenomenon, 
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that after waking, certain suggestions made during hypnosis are unfailingly 
carried out.” 

Not always does the hypnotist seek to implant new memories. Some- 
times he seeks to revive memories that long have lain dormant. One of Dr. 
Morton Prince’s patients suffered from an intense fear of cats, especially 
white cats. In her normal conscious condition she could recall no experi- 
ence of her life which could account for the phobia. Efforts made with the 
patient under hypnosis proved equally unsuccessful. At length a pencil 
was put into her hand while she was still hypnotized, and the hand then 
wrote automatically, without her knowledge, the following account of an 
episode of her childhood. 

“T think I know about the cats. I can remember myself a little child playing on 
the floor with a kitten, and it began to run about the room, and had a fit, I think, and 
it jumped on me, and I was alone, and I screamed and cried and called my mother, but 
no one came, and I was very much frightened. I do not believe that I ever told any- 
one. It was a white kitten. It ran out of the room, and after a bit I went on playing.” 

The experimenter next asked that the hand should describe the furnish- 
ings of the room in which the incident occurred, and the plan of the house. 
This was done in considerable detail, although the patient had left that house 
when six years of age, and on being awakened could give no account of it, 
or of the furnishings of the room, and could not recall them even after read- 
ing the automatically written description. That this description was cor- 
rect was confirmed by testimony of older members of the family. 

In the face of such facts does it not grow a trifle more difficult for the 


Rationalist to maintain his position that the “I” resides exclusively within 
the self? 


* * 


A CASE-REPORT OF PSYCHIC HEALING 


By ExizaBeTH WALLACE CLarK 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. The following record, which is in the form of a 
letter addressed to Dr. William H. Wilmer of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md., has been placed in our hands by Mrs. Helen T. Bigelow with the full permission 
of the persons concerned to publish it. As it will interest readers of the JOURNAL we 


give it in extenso, together with the biographical detail in the correspondence which is 
appended. 


My dear Dr. Wilmer: 

You may recall meeting me at the last meeting of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, which I attended with my husband, Dwight Clark, in Philadelphia last 
May. You and I had a few minutes talk in the hotel lobby, into which | 
tried to crowd a brief account of the psychic healing which I had experi 
enced, and which had resulted in curing my eyes from an infection caused 
by an obscure sinus condition. You were kind enough in your broad toler’ 
ance to ask me to give you a written record of my case. 

Before proceeding to the physical healing, in such a case as this, you 
will want a little background of myself and the influences which formed 
my thought-life, previous to this experience. I had never read a book on 
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psychic phenomena or attended a seance. Being a graduate of the Pratt 
Institute School of Library Science (class of °97) I held positions of re- 
sponsibility in that profession, first following my student days, at the Pratt 
Institute Free Library of Brooklyn, N. Y., from 1897 to 1900, then the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1900-1909, The Seattle Public Library, 
1909-1912, the New York Public Library, 1914-1916. As a librarian, I 
knew the history of the subject of psychic research and the leading current 


authoritative writers. At the time, the subject did not interest me enough 
to look into it. 


As a little girl and afterward as a young girl, living in Brooklyn, I had 
come under the influence of liberal religious leaders, such as Henry Ward 
Beecher and Lyman Abbott, of the Plymouth pulpit. I have always read 
the popularizers of science, such authors then as John Fiske, and now Ed- 
dington and Jeans, who have the grace and art to write with such lucid sim- 
plicity for the lay person. I have been an attendant of the Unitarian 
Church from 1901 and am now a member of All Souls Unitarian Church 
of Washington, D. C. My trends in philosophy were toward rationalism, 
but I always delighted in the idealistic and intuitive philosophy of Bergson. 


‘My mother had been a vivid and inspiring influence in my life, and 
our happy and close companionship had been almost uninterrupted; a rela- 


tionship not broken by my marriage, but continuing, with a husband who 
adopted my mother almost as his own. 


On April twenty-fifth (1930) she was overtaken by a stroke and was 
not released until July ninth. During the eleven weeks of her illness I 
watched a process which made me realize the truth of the old Yogi philoso- 
phy—‘Your body is not yourself” and when my mother died I knew that 
she had just gone elsewhere. To me she demonstrated that the human 
spirit is free and can rise above every physical limitation. During her sick- 
ness with her increasing immobility, as one means failed, she would im- 
provise another way to express appreciation and consideration for all those 
attending her, and to show her quenchless love for her dear ones. She was 
so deathless in dying that she demonstrated her own personal immortality. 
With blind faith, I said again and again, to her during those trying weeks, 
“Mother, your spirit still will lead me and my love will find you.” It has 
all come true. After her death, three times she manifested her presence to 
me visibly: first, at my country home, the latter part of July, or the first of 
August, 1930; then again in my Washington apartment in October 1930, 
and again between then and Christmas, 1930. Although I knew nothing 
about psychic research at the time, these luminous, translucent appearances, 
once, with the aura in ovoid shape, compared to many similar cases investi- 
gated by and confirmed by psychic research, with the accumulation of evi- 
dence from disconnected sources throughout the world. At Christmas time 
I went to Hyslop House, to become a contributing member; meeting Mrs. 
E. A. Bigelow, the Executive Secretary of the N. Y. Section A. S. P. R. 
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In looking about Mrs. Bigelow’s office I inquired who the subjects of 
the photographs were: the whole setting was novel and interesting to me and 
I was anxious to know the leaders of this mysterious group and to identify 
them. Mrs. Bigelow pointed out the photographs of Dr. Hyslop, Mr. 
Theron Pierce, and “Dr. Rush.” “Who is he?” I said. In measured and 
poised tones which added to the impressiveness of what she said, she told 
me: “He is a wonderful psychic doctor who is performing marvelous cures.” 
I said, “What does one have to do to be cured?” She said, “Just give him 
your faith and thought and when you are relaxed and ready for sleep at 
night call upon him.” Mrs. Bigelow did not know that I was ill. I was 
suffering from a baffling sinus infection, which had entered my right eye, 
and the infection was also beginning to show up in my glands. I said to 
Mrs. Bigelow: “I know this is true; I have faith; send Dr. Rush to me.” | 
then arranged with Mrs. Bigelow to have Dr. Rush call upon me after my 
return to Washington, and she made a note of the time and date in a very 
matter-of-fact way. So much for the psychic experiences and the introduc 
tion to Hyslop House which prepared the way for my cure. 

Following is a brief review of my physical condition: 

In 1925: Tonsillectomy, followed by continued infection in the throat. (Un- 
diagnosed by nose and throat specialists for three years.) Treatment for sinus. Upon 
advice of my physician, Dr. Sterling Ruffin, consulted Ross Skillern of Philadelphia. 
(First X-rays taken by Dr. Grover of Washington and filed with Dr. Skillern) who 
recommended immediate operation; he explained that there was not more than the 
width of an index card below the brain, and behind the eye in the field in which he 
would have to operate; a sensitive and delicate operation, with twilight sleep anaesthesia; 
first operating on right and then on left side. Dr. Louis Starrow Greene, my oculist, 
and my nose and throat specialist, all advised against this hazardous operation. They 
said, “Make it your last resort.” Dr. Greene said, “If it becomes necessary to save your 
eyes, I will tell you when to have the operation.” Full records of the history of my 
eyes may be obtained from Dr. Louis Starrow Greene, including Dr. Skillern’s letter 
to him. For over a year, under the care of another nose and throat specialist, I took 
costly treatments, the doctor using a germicide which did not arrest the growth. Final- 
ly I got help from the bacteriologist, Dr. Robert A. Keilty of Washington, whose re- 
port is enclosed. With this help I later abandoned all nose and throat specialists and 
gave myself treatments, irrigating the sinuses with the germicide Dr. Keilty prescribed. 
The condition was relieved but not cured, and much aggravated again in December, 
1930, after the strain of my mother’s sickness and death, and at the time I went to 
Hyslop House. (Enclosed are reports from the Life Extension Institute, Dr. Keilty, 
and the second X-rays taken by Dr. M. I. Bierman, showing my condition in October, 
1929 and another report of the Life Extension Institute for January, 1931.) The 
names of the nose and throat specialists who had failed to diagnose, and the doctor who 
gave the wrong germicide are not mentioned in these enclosed records. 

Again taking up the psychic aspects of the case: after leaving Mrs. 
Bigelow, Christmas week, December, 1930, the following Monday night | 
called for Dr. Rush and was conscious of his response and of his presence 
in my room. I had no fear; I fell asleep tranquilly, having faith that I had 
received a helpful treatment, and being impressed by the validity of this 
experience. The next morning a plaque of solid mucus cleared from the 
back of my throat different in texture and shape than anything I had seen 
before. 
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Following this, one Saturday afternoon, between January and April, 
1931, I fell into a deep and profound sleep. On awaking I had the mem- 
ory of a sharp thrust, deadened, but such a pain as one remembers when 
only dulled by taking gas. In the stillness following sleep, when the mind 
has clear-cut impressions, before the body has stirred, such a moment as 
one sometimes experiences at dawn, I sensed a strong, swift-vibrating pres- 
ence at my bedside and felt that I had undergone an operation. I wrote 
my sister, Mrs. Harry Rogers, who lives in Brooklyn, and said, “Go over 
to Hyslop House and ask what has happened to me. I feel that I have been 
operated upon.” She wrote, after inquiring there, that Mrs. Bigelow said, 
“Dr. Rush found your sister, Mrs. Clark, had an abscess back of right sinus 
(my sister could not remember which sinus was indicated); he found it 
would be necessary to operate, but did not want to frighten Mrs. Clark by 
having her told in advance.” 


I had never heard of Dr. Rush (Dr. Alfred Benjamin Rush) before my 
interview with Mrs. Bigelow of Hyslop House. 


Dr. Rush’s “instruments” as he calls them, are two mediums who work 
together; W. E. Hart and J. P. Clark. My own arrangements for healing 
were made without my direct contact with the mediums, through Mrs. 
Bigelow. A year later, Christmas, 1931, I had my first séance by direct 
voice with Dr. Rush, at Hyslop House. 


Through this demonstration of healing I have found there is no dis’ 
regard of the reality of the physical basis of life; but rather of cooperation 
with it. Dr. Rush usually cautions all those whom he treats not to expect 
miracles, as he can only stimulate the patient’s own system to perform the 
cure. He does not always succeed. 


You may be amused to know that doctors on the psychic plane retain 
the professional etiquette of their former life, and will not accept the pa- 


tient of another without proper formalities. I had hoped that we might 
leave some of this behind. 


In April, 1931, I went for my usual examination to Dr. Louis Starrow 
Greene. He said, “Mrs. Clark, the infection has entirely cleared up in 
your eye.” In spite of Dr. Greene’s always friendly approachability, I did 
not dare tell him at this time of my psychic cure. Knowing the general 
skepticism of doctors and scientists on this subject, I thought he might 
reasonably say, “Your eyes are now well, but you are ready for St. Eliza- 
beth’s.” The following December, I told Dr. Greene of my psychic experi- 
ence. He listened with an openness of mind and sympathetic receptivity, 


for which I shall always hold him dear, as well as for his saving counsel, in 
time of great need. 


During April and May of that year I had a tremendous psychic up- 
heaval; developed the power of automatic writing, and have since experi- 
enced the beginnings of elementary clairvoyance. Through my ignorance 
of psychic law I had to find out painfully and alone the need for accepting 
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guides on the psychic plane, again confirming the findings of psychic research 
that all psychic experiences are not happy ones. The idea of guides was 
strange and repugnant to me. I wanted only God, Jesus, my father, and 
my mother, the familiar guides I had grown up with. Of course, now | 
realize that we are surrounded by guides, right here and now. Our parents, 
our teachers, our doctors, our ministers, and all the great leaders of the hu 
man race. Projection into the psychic realm shows the same order of life 
advanced and only become invisible. 

Beyond this, however, in a state of partial trance, I took a little trans 
cendental journey across the span of my own spiritual firmament, from the 
depths to the heights of my inner consciousness as it seemed to open up 
before me and as it related by affinity from within, to that to which I am 
attuned without; reached the place in consciousness where the human and 
divine meet; a condition of pure joy, and found the meaning of these words, 
that “not a sparrow falleth to the ground without your Heavenly Father’s 
notice,” for the realization came to me for all time that God is in all and 
through all. (These experiences were later related to Mr. Bligh Bond of 
Hyslop House, who was most helpful in his ready human sympathy, backed 
by his expert mastery of this subject.) 

Not at the time of my healing treatment, but at this later time I was at 
first frightened and afterward mystified when I had this mystic enfoldment. 
However, I held firmly to the certainty that my experience was only a psy- 
chic and spiritual awakening, with all that had gone before to make me 
know it. It was quite otherwise for my husband, who knew nothing about 
this subject and did not know how to account for my unusual state of mind. 
He was naturally alarmed and disturbed. With my consent, and for his 
assurance, we called in Dr. R. Massie Page, of Dr. Sterling Ruffin’s office. 
Dr. Page knew something about the reality of psychic experience and was 
understanding, judicial, and wise in his advice. To him we shall always 
be devotedly grateful. A man of narrow, inflexible judgment, or one unin- 
formed on the subject of modern psychic research might have created a 
tragedy in such a situation, by a wrong diagnosis. 

Through this experience, as well as through my reading, I feel that 
physics is approaching nearer to psychics. The psychic world interpene 
trates and impinges upon the material; the etheric upon the physical; the 
spiritual being infolded and inherent in all. 

Am I not warranted in this apprehension when a physicist like Edding- 
ton in his “Science and the Unseen World” quotes a former Swarthmore 
lecturer, J. S. Hoyland, as saying: 

“There is an hour of the Indian night, a little before the first glimmer 
of dawn, when the stars are unbelievably clear and close above, shining 
with a radiance beyond our belief in this foggy land. The trees stand silent 
around us with a friendly presence. As yet there is no sound from awaken 
ing birds; but the whole seems to be intent, alive, listening, eager. At such 
a moment the veil between the things that are seen and the things that are 
unseen becomes so thin as to interpose scarcely any barrier at all between 
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the eternal beauty and truth and the soul which would comprehend them.” 


Thank you, dear Dr. Wilmer, for your courtesy in letting me bring this 
case from the eerie border-line of a field of research, perhaps accepted as yet, 
only as a little stepchild or illegitimate waif, in the legitimate family of 
medical science. My individual experience adds only one more case to the 
vast store-house of testimony which already has been collected, verified, and 
classified by the Societies of Psychical Research throughout the world. 


I feel that I know from a direct personal experience the truth of these 
words by Sir Oliver Lodge: 


“T tell you with all the strength and conviction I can utter that we do 
persist, that people over there still take an interest in what is going on here; 
that they still help us and know far more about things than we do, and are 
able from time to time to communicate with us.” 


I am glad to share this experience with any whom I may help. You 
need not regard it as confidential. 
With my deep esteem, 


Very sincerely yours, 
WALLACE CLARK 


(Mrs. Dwight Clark) 


LETTER FROM MR. J. P. CLARK 


Detroit, Michigan 


November 12th 
My dear Mrs. Clark: 


Your letter reached me this morning—Saturday—just before Mr. Hart was sched- 


uled to hold a private sitting. In this sitting he asked Dr. Rush the questions you 
asked. 


It is almost impossible to persuade him to talk about himself and his accomplish- 
ments. He rarely mentions his relatives yet living, although we know that he visits 
them. But he did in this sitting direct us to write you that you could get the informa- 
tion, if needed, from his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Rush, who live 
in Richmond, Indiana. Address the letter to his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Cora Rush. 


Either you misunderstood Dr. Rush, or Dr. Rush misinterpreted your question. 
He is not the doctor in whose honor the Rush Medical School, now a part of the 
Chicago University, was named. He is, however, of that same family of Rushes. 


He practiced in Palestine, Ohio—a small inland town in Dark County, Ohio. The 
county seat is Greenville. 


__ According to information which we have gleaned from Dr. Rush’s conversations 
with other doctors, he graduated from the Eclectic School of Medicine in Cincinnati. 


In addition to this, we have learned that he has been on the other side for about forty 
years. 


When on this side he was a Universalist. In fact, he was, I think, a Sunday 


School teacher in the Universalist Church at Palestine. I may be wrong about his being 


a teacher; he might have been an officer of the church. But you can get this informa- 
tion from his daughter-in-law. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. P. Crarx. 
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Richmond, Indiana. 
November 16th, 1932. 


My dear Mrs. Clark 


I am very glad to hear from you and more than delighted to hear of your being 
healed by Father Rush, who has been in spirit life so many years. 

You have all the facts concerning his graduating from the Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege, (Cincinnati, Ohio), his church and Sunday School affiliation (Universalist 
Church, Palestine, Ohio). 

He was born in Harrison Township, Darke County, Ohio, on a farm, January 19th, 
1844. Moved to Liberty Township where he married Sarah Smelker in 1864. 

He had three sons—Jacob Benjamin, (my husband) John E. who lives in 
Arcanum, Ohio, and William P., who lives on a farm close to Hollansburg, Ohio. He 
(Dr. Rush) went to college and graduated in 1877, after he was married. 

He was a big fine-looking man—a kindly face—a person you would know was a 
professional man and would want to know him. . . 

He passed on September 8th, 1888. He had typhoid fever—there were so many 
cases that fall and he was overworked, with so many patients that he couldn’t throw 
off the disease. I don’t need to tell you how he was mourned by a whole community. 


Sincerely, 
Cora RusH 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
By Professor HANS DRIESCH 
Translated by THEODORE BESTERMAN. Bell & Co. 5/ net. 


Those to whom the name of Prof. Driesch is unfamiliar will find in Sir Oliver's 
foreword a guarantee that this book is a valuable contribution to the subject it deals 
with. The work will appeal to readers who, having a scientific mentality, regard with 
justifiable caution alleged facts which seem to involve a breach in the continuity of 
nature. For such students this book will prove valuable, for the author fully recog- 
nises the fundamental character of principals in Nature already established, and the 
demand of human intelligence that new experiences should be co-ordinated with them. 

The earlier portion on Methods in Psychical Research contains a warning to stu- 
dents to realize their liability to be mislead by inadequate attention to canons of evi- 
dence; they are reminded that if Psychical Research claims to be regarded as a branch 
of science it must be treated with the same critical scrutiny as other branches. It is 
because spiritualists have often failed to support their observations in this way that 
Psychical Research is differentiated from Spiritualism; but it is only fair to bear in 
mind that spiritualists have possessed, in marked degree, one important scientific virtue. 
They have experimented regardless as to what seems impossible, and when they have 
witnessed occurrences which seem inexplicable by ordinary laws of nature they have 
testified to what they have seen, in spite of the incredulity and scorn to which their 
testimony has exposed them. For this reason Prof. DeMorgan wrote, in his brilliant 
Introduction to his wife’s book, “From Matter to Spirit,” “Spiritualists beyond a doubt 
are in the track that has lead to all advancement in psychical science . . . the spirit of 
universal examination, wholly unchecked by fear of being detected in the investigation 
of nonsense.” 

The book is divided into two parts. The first and second chapters of part I* deal 
respectively, with (a) the possibilities of deception in Psychical Research, and (b) the 
Higher Problems. Under the latter title the author enumerates those facts which he 
considers to be proved. Part II deals with the theories of Psychical Research. The 
previous hundred pages the author regards as preliminary to this section. At the out- 

*Vide Editorial Notes in the January number of the JouRNAL. 
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set he defines the object of a theory which, he says, “‘is to fit basic facts into . . . the 
entire framework of our knowledge.” The motif of this part is to indicate the under- 
lying unity of all that happens in the universe whether normal or supernormal. 


He considers that physical phenomena are related to biology and psychophysics. 
He writes, “Biology inclines nowadays more and more definitely . . . to the view that 
organic life is not capable of being understood from the properties of what is called 
‘matter’... . In other words, organic life cannot be understood on the basis of inter- 
action of the ultimate parts of matter.” Therefore he adds, “So we already have a 
fundamental breach in the normal field of science, namely, a breach with the mecha- 
nistic view . . . I once spoke of vitalism as a bridge connecting the normal with the 
field of Psychical Research.” Of course the Prof. recognises that the phenomena dealt 
with in Psychical Research present new aspects of the principals at work in normal 
life. ‘In the strict sense of the word we ‘understand’ neither the one nor the other.” 


In chapter III various theories are discussed which have been suggested to explain 
the facts which in his opinion have been fully established. In spite of his sifting criti- 
cism he claims, “that the stock of facts in the mental field of Psychical Research is very 
ample. Much is really certain, the rest can conscientiously be described as probable 
even from a strictly critical point of view.” He reproaches men of science for their 
neglect of such well attested facts. After dealing at length with suggested explana- 
tions he dismisses them as quite inadequate. “Thus,” he says “an explanation has to be 
sought in quite another direction.” The direction in which Prof. Driesch seeks it is 
definitely non-materialistic. Thought transference, he says, does not take place through 
spacial paths; ‘““we must go out of space into unknown modes of transference.” He 
points out that normal organic processes compel us to introduce agencies operating as 
it were “into space rather than out of matter.” (P. 131.) “That which is in ques- 
tion” he says “is something which is connected with space only in so far as it /finds 
expression in it.” This SOMETHING which operates in biology and psychology and 
supernormal phenomena “this superpersonal thing, must be there just as something 
nonspacial must be there.” In these closing pages the author always keeps in view his 
aim to co-ordinate the supernormal with the normal. 


The chief interest for the reader isto discover the conclusion to which this acutely 
critical investigator has been lead. Having rejected all normal explanations as inade- 
quate he considers that only two alternatives remain; namely, “the doctrine of cosmic 


consciousness and spiritualism.” The former he appears to identify with what have 
been called “Akashic Records.” 


He devotes some pages to discussing the pros and cons of both theories; and he 
prefers spiritualism. He uses this term on page 143 but considers that in Germany it 
has prejudicial associations, he therefore coins another word Monadism to denote ex- 
actly the same thing. One of his reasons for preferring this theory is its selective and 


“personificatory” character. “Would it not be the simplest and least artificial assump- 
tion?” 


The work is of special interest because it records the mature judgment of a 
very impartial and extremely critical mind. Although the Professor says that he 
regards the Spiritualistic theory as preferable, he does not affirm in favor of either al- 
ternative. In his Afterword he says, “That which has been objectively established out 
of all the infinite logical possibilities . . . must, however, be accepted; it is not permissi- 
ble to put it aside and refuse to see it. He who thinks he can decide, a priori what is 


objectively possible and impossible, and then shuts himself off from established facts 
dces harm to true enlightening science.” 


HeLen Avex. DALLAS. 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PSYCHIC SCIENCE 

By Dr. Nandor Fodor, LI.D., Published by Arthur’s Press, Ltd., 34 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, WC. 1, pp. 416, + lv. (Introduction, Illustrations and Index). With 
Preface by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 

The need of a good Encyclopaedia of information on the many branches of psy- 
chical and metapsychical knowledge has been acutely felt but the production of such 
a work is one that requires not only an immense sacrifice of time and pains and a large 
general acquaintance with the numerous ramifications of the subject, but also a courage 
and patient determination which comparatively few possess. 

The author modestly says in his Introduction: ‘First attempts in the encyclo- 
paedic line are usually fraught with enormous difficulties. I should have been assisted 
by an editorial committee to make this work perfect.” With this opinion we may be 
permitted to agree in a purely academic sense, though without the least disparagement 
of the work which is the outcome of the author’s individual effort. 

It would have been humanly impossible not to have fallen into any of the thousand 
and one pitfalls which beset the path of one who would undertake so colossal a task; 
and for this reason we would be disposed to regard with great lenience the defects— 
chiefly of omission—which are here and there noticeable and not to visit the author 
with reproof if in some cases his sources of information have not been altogether re- 
liable. 

The work will certainly fulfil—and efficiently fulfil—the constant call for informa- 
tion on the part of new enquirers which is so deeply impressed day by day upon the 
officers of a Society for Psychical Research. Until now, in the absence of any such 
work of general reference, it has been a hard matter to satisfy the wants of the general 
enquirer. But now, with Dr. Nandor Fodor’s volume at hand, the difficulty is at an 
end. Practically every subject of importance in the domain of psychical research is 
covered in the work, and we note with pleasure the scholarly quality of the articles 
which are explanatory of the various kinds of phenomena both subjective and objective 
—physical, paraphysical, and mental. In this, Dr. Fodor has had the advantage of 
proof-reading and consultation by Mr. Stanley de Brath, Count Cesar de Vesme, 
and others. 

It may perhaps be questioned whether the work gains by the inclusion of so much 
biographical matter concerning mediums and the very necessity of restraining the no- 
tice of their work within publishable limits may all too likely give rise to complaints of 
inequality in the publicity given to some, and the non-mention of others. A like criti- 
cism, may be pointed in respect of the mention of authors; and in this there are some - 
singular omissions which are to be regretted. For example, whilst Mrs. Violet Twee- 
dale, the psychic novelist, is to be found in her place, the Revd. Charles Tweedale, 
whose work is of outstanding importance in the eyes of many good judges, fails to 
find a notice. We think that, in the general interest of enquirers, the author has done 
wisely to include a summarised list of Proceedings of the SS. P. R. and other repre- 
sentative societies, since a ready reference to their subject-matter should be more acces’ 
sible to all. Amongst the notable errors we would cite one found on p. 20 where the 
script of Philip the Evangelist (Gospel of Philip) is attributed to Miss G. D. Cum: 
mins as medium, whereas it was the handiwork of Mrs. Hester Dowden. This mis’ 
take appeared in Conan Doyle’s “History of Spiritualism” and was never corrected 
by him. Mr. de Brath’s editorship of “Psychic Science” is spoken of as dating from 
1923, whereas it was 1926. 

The mention of the philosophical scripts inspired by the Company of the Watch: 
erg (p. 34; sub. F. B. Bond.) is in error, but not through any fault of the author and 
compiler. The book of these now published in 1934 appears under the title “The 
Secret of Immortality” and not as stated “Thea Wisdom of the.Watchers.” That was 
the title originally chosen at the time Dr. Fodor was informed of the coming issue. 

All things considered, we feel we may with sincerity offer to the author our 
cordial felicitations on the accomplishment of a notable work. We regret that his pub 
lishers have done him scant justice in the binding of the book, which is not of the best. 
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